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Pickled in Peat: 
Archeological 
Treasures 
Splendidly 
Preserved 


By Frank H. Adams 


G len Doran and his FSU team of archeo- 
loeirt thed l find 
DEItS MKEMYEREA An UNHKSUAL [INA 8,000 years 


old 


n 1984 Glen Doran and his 
team of archeologists from 
Florida State University 
gently removed a human 
skull from the quagmire of muck where 
it had lain undisturbed for 8,000 years 
“Even my wildest imaginings didn't live 
up to what we found there,” Doran said 
Had the skull's hollow eye sockets 
been able to see, they would have been 
stunned to view pale people using 
throbbing monsters (which we call 
pumps) sucking water out of excavations 
through long, tubular noses and spewing 
out streams some distance away 
If the skull's former occupant had 
been able, it may have thought something 
to the effect of; “Toto, I don't think we're 
in Kansas anymore,” upon seeing traffic 
jams and Florida's usual forests of 
condominiums in its forner stomping 
grounds 
On the modem end of perception 
something seemed very unusual to the 
archeologist contemplating this ancient 
Florida Indian cranium. With his scien- 
tie, and plain-old human curiosity 
piqued, Doran sent the skull to a labora- 
tory to independently confirm whut he 
suspected was inside 


This image contains culturally sensitive 
material that may pertain to the Native 


American Graves Repatriation Act (25 U.S. 
3001-3013) and is redacted from the digit 


version 
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Above: Archeologists dig down through peat to peer back 8,000 years at the Windover archeological site. 
Page 2: Posing a bit of a mystery, this skull sports a broken nose and a crack over its right eye which healed. 
Below: This impressive owl totem is part of the small percentage of artwork by ancient Florida Indians. 


When people at the laboratory heard 
what he was expecting they would find in 
the skulls, they were excited, hoping that 
Doran’s hunch was right, and that they 
would get to confirm a stunning archeo- 
logical discovery. 

As it turned out, Doran’s team had 
made one of the most astounding 
archeological discoveries of modern 
times. Inside the skull, analysts in the lab 
found a whole, beautifully preserved 
human brain. It turned out to be the 
oldest intact human brain ever found. 

It had survived eight millennia 
pickled in peat deposits near what 
became Titusville, on Florida’s east 
coast. Since then, brains and other 
artifacts recovered have given scientists 
the most complete picture of what 
ancient human life was like in Florida 
before it was swamped by tidal waves of 
population and development. 

In total, archeologists discovered 91 
intact brains at this difficult dig in a peat 
bog, dubbed the Windover site, after the 
development where they were discov- 
ered. The reason the brains and thou- 
sands of other soft organic artifacts 
survived an incredible journey through 
time, is because they were buried in peat. 


BARBARA A. PURDY 


Wetland archeological sites like this 
and others around the world splendidly 
preserve fragile organic materials, which 
would have disintegrated after a short 
time. They do this by excluding oxygen, 
which prevents oxidation, and by having 
just the right combination of chemical 
soup in peat. 

“These wetsites give us a much more 
detailed picture of how people lived and 
interacted with their environment,” than 
dry archeological sites, where very little 
of the stuff of everyday life survives. 

Doran said the archeological team 
has pulled an impressive array of organic 
artifacts from the site, including ancient 
textiles these Native Americans weaved. 
They also found elderberries, blackber- 
ries, grapes, seeds from edible cacti, 
passion flowers, and the oldest gourd 
bottle north of Mexico. 

These early Floridians apparently 
lived in an environment so rich with food 
that they only had to work three- to four- 
hours per day to earn their livings. They 
did have to handcraft decorative beads, 
and process plant fibers to make textiles, 
but they didn’t have to make payments 
on credit cards or 30-year mortgages. 

Beautifully preserved pollen told [> 
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Doran’s team which plants abounded 
then, and that gave them clues to the 
climate. “It was a more temperate 
environment. It was cooler, less of a 
tropical environment, and more similar to 
today’s Virginia, than modern Florida,” 
Doran said. 

The good news is Florida has had a 
rich repository of wetland archeological 
sites. The bad news is that these sites 
here and throughout the rest of the world 
are disappearing at an appalling rate, due 
to development and sinking water levels. 

When water levels drop from heavy 
demand and dredging, as they have in 
Florida, peat deposits dry up, and the 
delicate organic artifacts in them crumble 
to dust. And that means invaluable clues 
to how our human predecessors lived will 
never be able to satisfy our boundless 
curiosity. 

Not all of Florida’s wetlands 
archeological sites are prehistoric. At 
least one, excavated by L. Ross Morrell 
in 1966, was a military cemetery dating 
from the early 1800s, in what is today’s 
San Marcos de Apalachee State Historic 
Site, in Florida’s Panhandle. 

“When Andrew Jackson was here 
illegally during the Spanish period, his 
force suffered 19 deaths. I excavated all 


of them,” Morrell said. Morrell is 
director of the Office of Informational 
Services at the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, was Florida’s first 
State Archeologist, and former director 
of the Division of Archives, History and 
Records Management. 

Jackson’s force occupied a fort at the 
conjunction of the St. Marks River and 
the Wakulla River from 1818 through 
1819. This cemetery, located in a tidal 
wetland also yielded some remarkable 
finds. 

“The first time I picked up one of the 
skulls, I rolled it and there was a bump. It 
felt like there was a cannon ball inside,” 
Morrell said. 

“T was startled. I'd never encoun- 
tered that in my archeological career, nor 
since,” Morrell said. 

Many of the 19 burials had complete 
brains, while the rest had only partial 
brains — which may possibly have come 
as no surprise to some of their contempo- 
raries who knew these individuals when 
they were alive. 

The bones were beautifully pre- 
served, giving Morrell and others a good 
insight into the health of the men who 
lived there. Apparently many died, 
shortly after being admitted to the fort’s 


An X-ray look inside this skull’s head reveals an intact brain which 
survived for nearly 150 years after the man’s death. 
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infirmary, possibly of malaria. And many 
of the soldiers’ skeletons showed they 
were riddled with syphilis, one possible 
consequence of unprotected sex in those 
days. 

Even though we have historical 
accounts of events in those days, excava- 
tions like Morrell’s can give us a sharper 
look at the details of every day life — and 
death. 

Barbara Purdy, a retired archeologist 
from the University of Florida, has 
played a very prominent role in trying to 
preserve wetlands archaeological sites. 
Sometimes she speaks to civic organiza- 
tions, and in 1986, she pulled together an 
international conference in Gainesville to 
help archeologists pool ideas to preserve 
these endangered sites. 

“How would the world feel if 
suddenly the Greek government went 
ahead and destroyed all the ancient 
Greek statues?” she asked. “Yet every 
day we give the go ahead to destroy 
wetsites.” 

Wetsites have yielded some beautiful 
artwork done by ancient Floridians, and 
some of the most spectacular was 
excavated from a site in Key Marco, in 
the 1890s. 

“T’ve always felt that the material 
from Key Marco is so much more 
spectacular than the lake dweller artifacts 
in Switzerland,” Purdy said. “In terms of 
the artwork there is little comparison. 
And yet the Swiss government has 
realized that it is such a very important 
part of the heritage of their country, that 
any time they find a site they excavate it.” 

The people of Florida and America 
need to get some type of pride in 
America’s heritage and how far back it 
runs and try to preserve it, Purdy says. If 
we don’t preserve and properly excavate 
these sites to unlock secrets of times long 
gone, we may deny future generations a 
glimpse into Florida’s intriguing past. 

“When you see these ancient works 
of art you realize how these were not 
simple people,” Purdy said. “They were 
sophisticated, and had enough time on 
their hands to make some impressive 
artwork.” @) 


Frank H.Adams is the associate 
editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE maga- 


zine. 

SKULL IMAGES PROVIDED BY DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
DIVISION OF HISTORICAL RESOURCES, BUREAU OF 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESERARCH. 
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n the early 1980s, world-renowned fat ma er and ph rapher Wes Skiles and his buddy, Lamar Hires, began 
investigating a spring on the west bank ef thé’ Chipola river, not far from the small town of Altha in the Panhandle. 
During their explorations, a doctor in the region began claiming that a company was dumping toxic wastes into the 
Chipola. The doctor also alleged that this company had hired some hit 
men to hush his criticism. He later accused them of stabbing him. 

Police working the case, however, soon learned that he had wounded himself. 
Apparently the doctor used a local anesthetic and made sure the punctures missed 
his vital organs and major arteries. He apparently faked this attack to gain national 
attention. 

After the incident, Skiles began calling the site Mad Doctors. As he and Hires 
continued to probe the submerged grotto, the chalky nature of the limestone 
somehow evolved into the name of Mad Doc Chalk, which eventually became 
Maddachalk. 

The explorers discovered this cave went back some 1,500 feet with a maximum 
depth of about 40 feet. Skiles described the colorful sediments on the delicate 
cave’s floor. He also spoke of seeing an attractive gray catfish, which he described 
as one of the largest he had ever seen. A Florida native with thousands of dives to 
his credit, Wes’ observations later proved to be on target. 

In 1993, Steve Irving, a diving buddy, asked me if I wanted to check out this spring. He had been going there since 1989. He 
described the small cave as very beautiful and as a lair for some “giant” catfish. We arrived there on a warm July afternoon and put 
on our gear. It felt good to get in the water and cool off, but I remained skeptical of seeing any finned Goliaths. To my surprise, 
though, as we rounded the first bend in the passage, some huge catfish sped away from us. They dwarfed the small bullheads 
commonly seen in many Florida springs and sinks. [> 
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About a year later, Mike Spelman, a 
trained cave diver who also works as a 
fisheries education specialist for the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (GFC), authenticated their 
presence in Maddachalk by photograph- 
ing and filming these freshwater levia- 
thans. He identified them as flathead 
catfish. 

The fish had been in the 
Apalachicola since the early 1980s but 
their numbers had exploded by 1985. 
Native to the large sluggish river basins 
such as the Mississippi, Ohio and 
Missouri, the fish now occur from South 
Dakota to western Pennsylvania and 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Their size alone is impressive. 
Flatheads displayed at a state fair in lowa 
weighed in at 60 pounds. Catches 
average two- to five-pounds, although 
20- to 40-pound specimens are not 
uncommon. The fish can weigh more 
than 100 pounds and reach lengths of 5.5 
feet. 

They often live to be at least 20 
years old, although the true giants among 
them live as long as 50 years. According 
to Jeff Nordhaus, a fisheries biologist 
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with the GFC, it takes only eight or nine 
years for flatheads in the Apalachicola to 
reach weights between 30 and 40 pounds. 

Also known as mud catfish, goujon, 
shovelhead, johnnie cat and yellow cats, 
the flatheads constitute one of the three 
largest (the other two being blue and 
channel) catfish in the U.S. They are 
markedly different from blue and channel 
cats. 

They get their name from their long, 
flat faces. The lower jaw projects beyond 
the upper jaw on their bulbous heads. 
Unlike blue and channel cats, the tips of 
their tail fins are squared rather than 
forked. Their color ranges from olive to 
yellowish-brown, and they have some 
mottling on their sides. 

One person described them as so 
ugly even a mother catfish wouldn’t 
claim one. Yet another wag says that 
looking at them head-on, they appear as 
though they’ ve been pulled through an 
old-style washing machine and run 
through a trash compactor. 

This predator is much more aggres- 
sive than most catfish. Adults eat gizzard 
shad, carp, channel catfish, bullheads, 
bream and occasionally crayfish. 


On one occasion, biologists loaded 
some bullheads and flatheads into the 
same transport tank. When they reached 
their destination, no bullheads could be 
found. 

In the Apalachicola River, most of 
their diet consists of redbreast bream, a 
fact not lost on panfish aficionados who 
harbor no love for these intruders from 
the north. Juveniles eat more crayfish 
than do adult flatheads. 

They are primarily dormant during 
the summer and winter. In fact, one study 
of them in the Mississippi River revealed 
that some had lain in one spot for so long 
that river silt had accumulated on their 
backs. Nordhaus recently told me they 
can’t even shock them up once water 
temperatures fall to 59 degrees Fahren- 
heit. They make up for these long fasts 
during spring and fall. 

Commercial and recreational anglers 
have begun seeking them as quarry. The 
former use baited traps, trotlines, hoop, 
gill and trammel nets. 

Recreational anglers catch them on 
the bottom using heavy tackle (stout rods 
or poles, 30- to 50-pound-test lines and 
large hooks). They ordinarily use live or 
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Above; Although this flathead appeared to be about 3 feet long, it did not seem inclined to do battle with us. 
Page 6: GFC employee Spelman prepares to capture another image of the giant catfish of Maddachalk. 


freshly cut fish as bait. Foul smelling 
baits do not appeal to flatheads. 

Tennessee fisherman Bill Ellis 
opines, “There is no fish in the world that 
can beat them in the skillet.” They can be 
cooked just about any way you like. 

Another gourmet suggests that, 
“Flatheads are different from other 
catfish. They get better as they get older 
and bigger.” This makes sense based on 
their high protein diet. It surely wouldn’t 
take many of them to make up a meal. 

Whatever the case, Mike Spelman 
and I returned to Maddachalk in the fall 
of 1995 with the intention of capturing 
these rogues on film. The land surround- 
ing the crystal-clear spring had been 
fenced and gated since my last visit. The 
property owner had grown tired of people 
using his acreage as a garbage dumps 

We unlocked the gate andawent onsto 
the dive site. Both of. usewereladen with 
cave diving geat as*Well as underwater 
cameras_.andystrobes. Neither ofvus:knew 
whethér these fish.would stay still long 
Sn to get good shots of them. 

We swatir into the spring entrance in 
tHe bottom of the: I iver. It felt good to get 
imto the cav ce the sti@ana water was 
much colder tha that i issuing from the 
spring vent. When we rounded the first 


turn in the tunnel, we saw some monster 
catfish, a largemouth bass and big turtle. 
Unfortunately, the catfish and turtle 
seemed upset by our appearance. 

Nonetheless we struggled against the 
strong current into the cave. We eventu- 
ally spotted a large gray catfish that 
weighed about 15 pounds. This fish 
practically modeled for us as we blinded 
him with our bright strobes. Mistaking 
this fine spécimen, with its normal 
catfish head and deeply forked tail fin, 
fora flathead, though, would have been 
akin to confusing Cindy Crawford with 
Roseanne. Mike and I surmised that this 
channel catfish must have been similar to 
the one Wes Skiles had-seen here in the 
early 80s, since flatheads most likely 
didn’ wenter the Chipola until a decade 
after the dive team had completed its 
explorations. 

At any rate, we turned around and 
swam back toward the cave entrance. 
Suddenly, Spelman’s eagle-eye spotted a 
big flathead peering Outfrom under a 
crevice. We chased the big fish a minute 
or two. I was firing away with my 
camera, trying to get Mike and the catfish 
in the same frame. The only way to 
convey the size of these monsters is to 
put something or somebody beside them. 


Meanwhile, Mike had cornered one 
in a hollow. At first, the behemoth was 
uncooperative. Eventually, though, he 
stuck his head out from his rocky hideout 
and we began photographing the fish. 

After about an hour in the dark 
reaches, we broke the sun-drenched 
surface of the Chipola, elated about our 
encounters with giant catfish. 

Flatheads now join a long list of 
exotic life forms that call Florida home. 
Unlike most other exotics, though, at 
least these fish are good to eat and give 
freshwater anglers in the state a formi- 
dable new challenge. On the other hand, 
their documented preference for red- 
breasts bodes ill for those who like filling 
their frying pans with river bream. 

During our dives at Maddachalk, we 
also have noted a total lack of bullheads 
and blind cave crayfish — native species 
usually found in ecologically healthy 
caves. Could the flatheads be responsible 
for their absence? Despite what we think 
about them, the flatheads are now 
permanent fixtures in the “Cave of the 
Giant Catfish.” ® 


Michael Wisenbaker is a diver and a 
free-lance writer. 
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Stroke of Luck 


ecause manatees don’t shy 
away from humans, 
manatees are often easy to 
see in the wild. One group 
of Florida friends has made their mana- 
tee-watching an annual pilgrimage, 
canoeing a spring-fed river by the full 
moon. Last summer the trip was a wilder 
phenomenon than they expected. 

Among friends of mine it’s been an 
annual tradition to choose a full-moon 
night sometime after the manatees return 
to north Florida in the spring, and canoe 
the Wakulla River in moonlight, looking 
for them. 

The night we were to make the trip 
last year we met at 7 p.m. beneath the 
Highway 98 bridge, just below Wakulla 
Springs, the attraction that still draws 
more locals than tourists. It is a first- 
magnitude spring that delivers 600,000 
gallons of water a minute to the surface 
of north Florida, creating a river of its 
own. 

On logs along the Wakulla River, 
Suwannee cooters run; little green herons 
and white egrets fish. Prothonotary 
warblers dart like yellow flames among 
the overhanging vegetation. Bald eagles 
fly far overhead, as do lines of cormo- 
rants, at evening. 

On that particular day, purely by 
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By Janisse Ray 


chance, my friend Andi had brought me 
a single earring. She had lost its match, 
and she knew only one of my ears was 
pierced. The earring was a tiny silver 
manatee, no bigger than a baby cricket, 
dangling from a loop. I took it as a good 
omen. 

Eleven of us had come, including 
two children, with four canoes between 
us. I was paddling with my friend Joe, a 
thin, handsome man with long curls who 
loved adventure. Susan Cerulean, co- 
author of Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide 
and the one who organizes the trips, was 
eager to be on the water. Finally, just as 
evening began slipping to a dusk so 
palpably gray it felt like a blanket, we all 
launched. The river was serene and shone 
a deep silver-green, reflecting the cypress 
that grew their knee gardens along its 
banks. Water hyacinths waded their 
purple blooms into the channel. 

We hadn’t been in the water five 
minutes before the sky showed signs of a 
thunderhead building to the south, near 
the Gulf of Mexico. We all turned to 
Irwin, the meteorologist among us. By 
profession he directs a school, but during 
the dozen years I have known him, Irwin 
has been fascinated by weather. He’s the 
kind who keeps a wind sock hanging as 
an instrument, not decoration, and knows 


weather data, like record frost dates or 
years with highest rainfall, the way other 
people keep up with the stock market or 
baseball statistics. 

“What’s the forecast?” we asked, 
nervously. 

“It'll pass to the east,” he said. “Let's 
keep going.” 

Lightning played in the distance, 
moving rapidly inland. Likely it was 
storming at St. Marks. When I jangled 
my paddle against the boat it reminded 
me that the craft was completely alumi- 
num. 

“Let’s keep to the edge,” I said, 
glancing back at Joe. He laughed at my 
thought, that the nearness of land might 
save us in a strike. The river, by this 
point, had widened to 125 feet or so, and 
our companions had pulled away. Two 
canoeists, heading back to the landing, 
passed our group. They said they’d 
spotted manatees at the little island a 
half-mile downstream. That was impetus 
enough to go on. 

We drifted as much as we paddled 
toward the island, quietly, listening for 
the blowing at the surface, the mammals’ 
breathing. Swamp lilies, like white 
saucers, bloomed in profusion along the 
verge of the river. The thunder became 
more ominous, the lightning worrisome. 


Among friends of mine it’s been an annual tradition to choose a full- 
moon night sometime after the manatees return to north Florida in the 
spring, and canoe the Wakulla River in moonlight, looking for them. 


Joe didn’t seem worried. He was 
more afraid of dying in a car, he said. But 
not me. I knew nature to be implacable, 
completely unmoved by human will. 
Death meant nothing to nature. Nature 
craved death. I wasn’t ready to die. I 
retrieved my rubber sandals from the 
boat bottom and sat on them. 

We were bushed and expectant when 
we reached the tiny island, a 30-foot mat 
of grasses and rushes that parted the 
river, anchored by a few cypress. If there 
were manatees, we could turn around and 
be done with the trip. The hydrilla grew 
thick around the island, and we heaved 
the boat through it, our metal bottom 
rasping across snails that clung to the 
floating weeds. This was their pasture, 
but no sign of sea cows. 

The thunder was louder, booming up 
the river. The clouds were a heavy purple 
teal, hanging over the coast about five 
miles away. Lightning, even closer, stung 
the landscape like a cattle driver’s whip, 
moving the storm across the sky. Thunder 
rolled from the hooves of driven beasts. 

Suddenly this storm was upon us. 
The lightning was within striking 
distance, way too close. I panicked. The 
other paddlers, in unison, stroked 
furiously to turn against the current — 
prodigious, alligator-like, Joe and I were 


separated from them by a few hundred 
feet of water, and obviously they had 
reached the same panic I had. The wind 
came up suddenly, as it does in Southern 
storms, pushing our boats as if they were 
paper. I began to dig my paddle into the 
current, yanking the river toward me as if 
it were solid, wielding the paddle to pull 
me to the closet, safest place. 

I glanced back and Joe was sitting 
there, looking around, thoroughly 
enjoying the display of power. 

“Paddle,” I screamed, above the 
thunder. “I want off this river right now. I 
don’t want to die. If you don’t help me 
off this river, ’'m going to swim it.” All I 
could think of was my son Silas, away 
with his papa, and how romantic and 
utterly useless it would be to be killed by 
lightning, with him so young. What 
would he do without me? 

By the time we reached the opposite 
bank the rain was lashing down in 
meteors that broke against our skin like 
water balloons. Dusk had descended and 
the rain was so thick you couldn’t see 
more than 10 feet ahead of you. Guided 
by bursts of lightning — a heavenly 
lighthouse — we pulled the boats far up 
on land and overturned them. Together 
we dashed for the shelter we had seen, 
past a scattering of picnic tables. Luckily 


we had beached at a recreation area a 
local munitions industry maintained for 
its employees. 

We crammed into the open-sided 
shelter, dripping wet from the sloshing 
rain, shivering with the sudden cold, but 
jubilant too. The shelter was surrounded 
by lawn, studded with a few very tall 
pines, and Irwin noticed that the one 
nearest the shelter had already been 
struck by lightning. A deep gash ran 
down its trunk. We knew lightning could 
return to strike the same trees again, if 
they haven’t fallen. One of the children 
among us screeched in terror. 

We would count the seconds 
between the roar of thunder and the 
ensuing crash of lightning. Four-point- 
seven seconds equals a mile. Ten 
seconds, six, three, until the thunder and 
lightning erupted simultaneously above 
our heads. We tensed, waiting for a tree 
to come crashing through the 2x4 roof of 
the shed. The storm was directly upon us. 

Then it was passing. 

Toward the end, we lined along the 
river-facing wall and watched a show that 
rivaled even Atlanta’s Fourth-of-July 
fireworks, touted as the best in the 
Southeast. Irwin had seen it the weekend 
before. There, explosions of color had 
covered the entire sky, he said. > 
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A jagged bar of light would rip 
across the dark blue sky, fraying into five 
or six deadly tendrils that snapped at the 
ground. Even before the tails of those 
had disappeared into the earth, another 
high-ampere nerve of light would shatter 
the pane of darkness. The lightning 
slithered electrified tongues between the 
coastal lowlands to the west and the 
potent clouds. It zigzagged and licked 
and detonated in great applauding 
booms, riveting us to the sky. Our eyes 
were alert as animals to the flickering, so 
that when lightning tore out across the 
heavens, our eyes would scurry after it. 
For a long time nobody turned a head, 
nobody spoke. The show was on. 

Afterwards, four of us canoed on. 

The night was washed and freshly 
ionized. Soon the tease of full moon 
uncovered just a part of herself. Stars one 
by one tried to shine through the cloud 
layer; you could count four or five. 
Crickets and cicadas made a lovely 
racket, and occasionally pig frogs oinked. 
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Joe and I paddled silently, dipping our 
long paddles in and out of the hurrying 
river, floating as much as paddling. 

We listened intently. Every noise that 
resembled blowing and every strange 
shadow on the steely water we investi- 
gated. A few times through the dark we 
made out white shadows on the unbroken 
sheet of water surface, but they turned 
out to be buoys. Once we followed a 
gurgling all the way to the edge, into 
pickerel weed, but it was a sulphur 
stream no bigger than a faucet, emptying 
into the Wakulla. 

I was the one who suggested we go 
home. Paddling upstream wasn’t so bad, 
if you kept to the fringes of the main 
current. We were nearing the island when 
a huge movement from underneath began 
to rock the boat. I dropped the paddle 
into the boat and grabbed the boat’s 
sides, bracing. 

At first I thought it might be an 
alligator beneath us — the river was full of 
them — but then I realized the movement 


was too big for that. We were perched on 
the back of a huge creature that come up 
below us. I waited to capsize. 

Then the huge animal wallowed 
from beneath the boat and surfaced to the 
left, rising in a huge gray mound with a 
tremendous splash, like a whale would 
make. “Manatee,” we breathed into 
darkness as it sank again. We began to 
laugh and whoop even before the boat 
had steadied. Then the river swallowed 
and was calm again, quiet and twinkling 
under a full, peek-a-boo moon. 

When I wear the manatee earring, I 
feel the way we felt then. I feel really 
lucky to be alive. ® 


Janisse Ray, a poet and nature 
writer, is in the M.F.A. program at The 
University of Montana. She has pub- 
lished in Orion, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
and Georgia Wildlife, among others, and 
won the 1996 Writers’ Conference's 
Nonfiction Award. 
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Viewing Manatees Ethically 


ea cows are cute and 

curious animals that are a 

treat to see. During colder 
weather look for them in the discharge 
waters of power plants or in the water- 
courses of large springs. They may be 
found in warmer months to the 
northern tip of Florida, feeding in 
spring-fed rivers. They are often seen 
during the evening hours, and some 
canoe outfitters and state parks keep 
track of manatee sightings. 

The best transportation to view 
manatees is a non-motorized boat, 
canoe or kayak. Never jump overboard 
and swim with the aquatic mammals; 
never attempt to feed them. If you use 
a motorized boat, by all means go 
slowly. Observe no-wake zones. 
Florida counties where manatees occur 
have been asked to come up with plans 
to protect manatees from boating 
accidents. Dade County, for example, 
has reduced speed limits in many 
areas, restricted other waterways from 
any use by boats and jet skis, and 
increased the number of no-wake 
zones in the intercostal waterway, a 
favorite manatee hangout. 

Manatees are gentle mammals 
that are actually attracted to activity, 
even human activity that may prove 
hazardous to them. Although this 
year’s aerial survey counted more of 
the endangered mammals than ever 
before (2,274 — up from 1,822 in the 
1995 survey), by early May this year 
261 had died already. If this trend 
continues, it could push the whiskered 
sea cow, which has lived in Florida’s 
waters for more than 45 million years, 
toward rapid extinction. 

Last year, 42 manatees died in 
boat collisions, and the bodies of 
another 53 were too decomposed to 
determine cause of death. Manatees 
often are killed when high-speed water 
craft smash them or gash the animals 
with their propellers. The wounds 
easily become infected. Many of the 
surviving manatees bear scars from 


collisions with boats. (Easy to imag- 
ine: the state is home to 700,000 
boats.) 

As part of the many efforts to 
preserve Florida’s manatees, the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(GFC) has created a program called 
the Manatee Observation Patrols. It 
has depended on a core of volunteers 
who identified and reported the 
location of the endangered mammals 
on the St. Johns River. 

With that information, wildlife 
officers have marked the areas where 
the manatees have been seen, with 
special manatee buoys. The GFC’s law 
enforcement officers also have 
patrolled those areas, and boaters have 
often slowed down when they see 
them, even if they have been going the 
speed limit. 

If you see an injured manatee or a 
baby that appears lost or disoriented, 
immediately call the Florida Marine 


KEN HOWARD 


Patrol at 1-800- DIAL-FMP. The toll- 
free cellular number is (star) FMP. Be 
prepared to give as much information 
as possible, including time of day the 
animal was spotted, location, size and 
type of injuries. Aerial search teams 
and boats will be dispatched. Trying to 
corner the animal is against the law 
and could harm it. If you can keep it in 
sight, do so and keep the Marine 
Patrol posted. 

If you think you hit a manatee 
with your boat, call and report it. You 
may save the manatee’s life. 

If you see a dead manatee, report 
it. Determining causes of death helps 
biologists who are trying to save the 
species. 

For information on the Save the 
Manatee Club, call 1-800-432-JOIN. 
To help Lowry Park Zoo rehabilitate 
injured animals, you can adopt a 
manatee for $35. Call (813) 935-8552. 
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Ritp-Roaring 
Rabbit Hunting 


By Rip Stalvey 


hen I kicked the brush pile, the cottontail was gone in a flash. 
With our beagle, Lady, barking in hot pursuit, we stayed put 
knowing the rabbit would most likely circle around and 
come by us. Sure enough in a few minutes here came Mr. 
Cottontail. 
My friend Gus’s little .410 shotgun roared and another rabbit was added to 
our bags. Rabbit hunting was lots of fun when I was growing up and still is today. 
Today it seems that many hunters have forgotten just how much enjoyment 
rabbit hunting can be. That’s a shame. Rabbits, while not as big as deer or hogs, 
proyide some of the most enjoyable and exciting hunting around. 

In Florida, rabbits can be hunted all year round. The daily bag limit on rabbits 
S ten with a possession limit of 20. 

When I was growing up, old timers used to say they would never hunt rabbits 
in any month that did not have an “r” in its name. They claimed that they were not 
fit to eat at that time. 

f Probably one of the most attractive aspects of rabbit hunting is that you don’t 
Mave to invest much money to get started. All you really need is a gun anda 4 
7 hunting license, and if you’re between the ages of 16 and 65, you’re ready to gé 
ou’ ll also find you don’t need to travel long distances to find good hunting 
teryitory. Many private lands offer terrific rabbit hunting opportunities, with 
germission of landowners of course. While much private land may be leased for 
#xeer, hog or turkey hunting, landowners may be quite willing to permit you to take 
‘7 rabbits on their land. 


: p. perkerson 
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Public lands offer excellent rabbit 
hunting as well. Most hunters using 
management areas focus on big game 
such as deer. They don’t seem to realize 
that rabbit hunting can be just as exciting 
and challenging as deer hunting. Rabbits 
are an under-used resource on most 
wildlife management areas during the 
general-gun and small-gun seasons. 

Rabbit hunting can be an excellent 
way to introduce youngsters to the sport. 
Many of us got our start going hunting 
with parents or grandparents after 
rabbits. Rabbits are challenging enough 
to keep youngsters interested, and at the 
same time they are much easier to locate 
than deer. This makes them an excellent 
choice for youngsters just learning how 
to hunt. 

Rabbit populations are relatively 
high and stable in Florida. Hunters stand 
an excellent chance of bringing several 
home after a day’s hunt. 

Look for rabbits near the edges of 
old fields. Any place you find good cover 
next to open areas, you’re likely to find 
rabbits. These cautious critters aren’t 
going to stray far from escape cover if 
they can help it. If you’re lucky enough 
to be hunting on an old farm that has 
overgrown fence rows, you’re in prime 
rabbit country. 

Other sources of information for 
rabbit hot spots are your local Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s wildlife 
officers and wildlife biologists. These 
people spend lots of time in the woods 
observing wildlife. Get to know them. 
You'll find them very helpful when 
planning your hunting trip. 

The choice of firearms for rabbit 
hunting can be pretty much up to you. 
The most popular type of gun for rabbits 
is the shotgun, probably because it is one 
of the most common guns owned by 
hunters. When using a shotgun for rabbit 
hunting, select a gun that has either an 
improved or modified choke. Full choke 
shotgun patterns are too tight to be 
effective on rabbits. Rifles can also be 
effective on rabbits. A .22 caliber rifle 
with a scope can he highly effective for 
taking rabbits when still hunting and the 
rabbits aren’t running. 

If you’re an archer, you can join in 
the fun of rabbit hunting too. Arrows 


tipped with blunt points can be very 


effective when it comes to taking rabbits. 


You'll probably be surprised at just how 
much rabbit hunting can improve your 
overall shooting skills too. 

Rabbit hunting techniques offer 
something for everyone. Hunting these 
wiley, brown bullets can be fast and 
exciting when done with dogs. The 
hunting dog of choice for many is the 
beagle. Beagles are small hounds that 
are eager to please their owners. They 
are a natural when it comes to rabbits. 
Their small size and shorter legs keep 
them from pushing the rabbits too fast. 
They’re still fast enough to keep things 
lively and the action fast. 

Slipping quietly along an old fence 
row or the edge of the woods can also be 
a great way to enjoy the outdoors and 
bring home a few rabbits for supper. You 


Cooking Your Rabbit 


By Rip Stalvey 


A day of rabbit hunting can provide a tasty meal for the dinner table. 
Rabbit can be prepared in several different ways. Many recipes designed for 
chicken will also work quite well with rabbit. There are several wild game 
cookbooks on the market that offer excellent recipes for rabbit. Here is one 


recipe that I particularly enjoy. 


Stewed Rabbit 


| rabbit, dressed and cut into six or seven pieces 


'/2 cup flour 
'/ tsp. salt 
'/s tsp. pepper 


'/2 medium onion, chopped 

1'/ cups chicken or onion soup 

1 medium can of tomatoes 

1 medium can of small potatoes, whole or sliced 
1 can mixed vegetables 


'/s cup cooking oil 
meat tenderizer 


Sprinkle the rabbit liberally with tenderizer and set aside for 10- to 15- 
minutes. Mix flour, salt and pepper and dredge meat in mixture. In the skillet, 
brown the meat quickly in hot cooking oil. Next add the onions and cook until 
barely tender. Stir in broth and tomatoes; cover and cook over medium-low heat 
about 20 minutes. Add potatoes and vegetables, cover and simmer over low 
heat until meat and vegetables are tender, about 30 minutes. Serves four. 


may find the best times to be early 
morning and late afternoon. Rabbits 
seem to be most active during these 
hours. While not as exciting as hunting 
with a dog, it can be just as productive. 

It’s hard to imagine a more enjoy- 
able way to spend a day hunting or to 
introduce a novice to the sport of 
hunting. More and more, hunters are 
looking for additional ways to be in the 
outdoors. Rabbit hunting is one way to 
extend your season and put some tasty 
food on the table. 

When you plan your hunting trips 
for this season, make sure to plan a trip 


or two for rabbits. You’ll be glad you did. @ 


Lt. Rip Stalvey is the public infor- 
mation director for the GFC’s South 
Region. 
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ull Creek Wildlife Management Area embraces more than 22,000 acres of 
remote Florida less than an hour’s drive from Orlando. What might you find 
there on a breezy April morning? 

A glimpse of a gopher tortoise, scrambling into the scrub. 

A small alligator drifting down a stream with an azure dragonfly “hood 
ornament.” 

A black racer whipping across the road, decidedly more frightened than you 
are. 

Carnivorous pitcher plants, hung yellow with floppy flower petals. 

Bobwhite quail, bluebirds and peace of mind, and, if you are lucky, a swallow- 
tailed kite. 

I began a recent visit to the area by driving the 8.6-mile interpretive drive 
through the open, seasonally burned, flatwoods. Even though it was late morning, a 
white-tailed deer cleared the nearby palmetto in graceful, arcing bounds. Here and 
there, cypress domes rose like soft emerald hills. Beyond the shadeless uplands, the 
meandering line of Bull Creek was clearly marked by hardwood trees snugging up 
against each other and the horizon. 

As I made my way through the scrub habitat at the south end of the area, the 
road dissolved into “sugar” sand, which decidedly challenged low-gear on my small 
rental car. 

At Mizell Ford, on the creek the area was named for, I encountered two empty- 
handed turkey hunters in camouflage and knee-high rubber boots. 

“Any luck?” 

“Nah, just a few hens walking around.” 

“Seen any swallow-tailed kites?” 

“You mean that black and white bird with the forked tail? Sure, we’ve seen two 
today already!” 

Bull Creek, heavily-forested with cypress and mixed hardwoods, threads 
through dozens of channels as it moves south to north towards the St. Johns River. 
At the ford, creamy smooth sand lined the creek bottom, inviting me to wade, and 
long for my canoe. Yellow-throated vireos and red-shouldered hawks rang the 
swamp alive with their calling, and bromeliads, some with gaudy crimson flower 
stalks, sprang like stiff pineapples from maple, elm and cabbage palm. 
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I thought back to my conversation 
with area biologist Ray McCracken at the 
check station earlier that morning. 
McCracken has managed Bull Creek for 
22 years, helping to heal the wounds of 
timber clear-cutting and overgrazing so 
rampant in Florida during the early 
decades of this century. Restocking 
native longleaf pine is high on 
McCracken’s long list of things to do. 
McCracken has noticed a big jump in 
non-traditional uses of the area, and 
believes it offers a low-cost, high-return 
alternative to the typical Orlando 
vacation. 

The Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District acquired Bull 
Creek in 1967 to provide flood control 
and public recreation, but Bull Creek is 
currently owned by the St. Johns River 
Water Management District, and is 
managed by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. The area is open 
for public hunting more than 150 days 
each year, beginning in early November, 
through spring gobbler season in late 
April. Fishing, hiking, horseback riding 
and nature photography also are strongly 
encouraged. The Florida National Scenic 
Trail runs the length of the area (17-plus 
miles), and connects with the Three 
Lakes Wildlife Management Area to the 
southeast. 

I asked McCracken whether birders, 
hikers and bicycle and horseback riders 
should avoid the area for safety reasons 
during managed hunts. McCracken and 
his volunteer check station attendants 
said, emphatically, “No.” 

“It’s a lot safer coming out here than 
going into Orlando, or even a conve- 
nience store,” laughed Roger Hoffman, a 
retired executive, who with his wife, Dot, 
and others, has run Bull Creek’s check 
station as a volunteer for the last three 
years. 

Everyone coming to the area, hunter 
or otherwise, signs in at the gate, and 
from November through April, is warmly 
greeted by one of the four retired couples 
on duty at the check station. 

“We can tell people where to go to 
steer clear of heavy hunting,” said 
Hoffman. “And the only conflict I’ ve ever 
heard about was between two different 
hunters.” 

I didn’t keep a bird list the day I 
visited Bull Creek, nor an exact count of 


how many miles I walked, but I did leave 
well-satisfied with the deep green peace 
of the place. 


If you visit Bull Creek: 


Begin your visit by signing in at the 
check station. Pick up the excellent guide 
to the interpretive drive. 

Hours of operation: Every day, all 
year. 

Best times to visit: Early mornings, 
or dusk, all year round. Avoid opening 
days for deer and turkey hunts. 

Fee: None at present. 

Directions: From I-95, take exit 71 
at Melbourne. At the exit ramp, turn west 
onto U.S. 192. Travel 21.6 miles west to 
Crabgrass Road. Turn left and drive six 
miles south to the check station. 

From Orlando, travel south on U.S. 


192. The area entrance is 3.5 miles past 
the small town of Holopaw on the south 
side of the road. 

Special tips: It’s a good idea to ask 
about the status of the interpretive drive 
at the check station. At times, high water 
or dry sand may block your intended 
route. 

For more information: Call (904) 
732-1225 for area map and hunting 
regulations. @ 


Susan Cerulean presently serves as 
Watchable Wildlife Coordinator for the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. She has co-authored the 
Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide, and is 
currently at work on her second book 
about swallow-tailed kites, Looking 
After God’s Birds. 
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The Rebra Loews 


Text and Photographs by Louis A. Maineza, Jr. 


The relationship of the zebra longwing and the passion vine represents 
one of the great evolutionary wonders of life on Earth. 


ore common in its 

native tropical 

home of Central and 

South America, the 
zebra longwing is a familiar butterfly in 
Florida. It is one of a handful living this 
far north year round. Florida’s semitropi- 
cal climate and passion vines, which 
serve as the host plants, are available 
year round. 

The zebra can’t be mistaken for any 
other butterfly, with its black wings and 
yellow warning bars. The flight is also 
distinctive, a slow, shallow beat, gliding 
at times as it searches for nectar and 
pollen. 

The zebra rarely seems in a hurry. 
And there’s good reason — they’re foul- 
tasting to predators. Scientists believe the 
poisonous chemicals in passion vines, 
which the caterpillars eat, hold the secret. 
The relationship between the zebra 
longwing and the passion vine represents 
one of the great evolutionary wonders of 
life on Earth. 

Most caterpillars have a narrow 
range of culinary tastes, and can survive 
on only a few species of plants. They will 
eat nothing else and will die if eggs are 
laid on the wrong host plant. Plants 
defend themselves chemically, and it’s a 
tug-of-war of survival between the two. 
Many plants have evolved ingenious 
ways not to become a meal for munching 
caterpillars. The passion vine is one of 
them. 

Passion vines use poisons to deter 
being devoured. Unfortunately for the 
vine, many heliconian butterflies, 
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A zebra longwing caterpillar dines on passion vine. 


Below: A zebra longwing chrysalis. 


including the zebra longwing, have 
developed an immunity to the substances. 

Zebras use the poisons to their own 
advantage as a defense, hence the foul 
taste. Not to be out done, some passion 
vines have created new artillery. Near the 
leaf, on the petiole, two glands secrete a 
sugary liquid which is irresistible to one 
of caterpillars’ greatest enemies — ants. 

The life cycle of the zebra is typical 
of many insects, having four stages: egg, 
larva or caterpillar, pupa or chrysalis, and 
adult. This is called complete metamor- 
phosis (Latin for transformation). 

Except for the adult phase, all life 
cycles are temperature dependent. Cooler 
weather prolongs a given stage. 

Zebra eggs are bright-yellow when 
first laid and are slightly barrel-shaped, 
with grooves flowing vertically around 
the egg. Almost always the eggs are 
deposited on new growth, which is 


tender, or on tendrils near new growth. 
The eggs are only laid on passion vines. 
In Florida, a native called the corky 
passion vine, Passiflora suberosa, is 
highly preferred. 

About four days later, the eggs 
become amber and hatch. A young zebra 
larva is nearly transparent yellow and a 
mere tenth of an inch long. They eat their 
egg cases as their first meals. 

As the larvae eat, they grow and 
soon must shed their non-elastic skin. 
This is called molting and happens four 
or five times over the next two- to three- 
weeks. Zebra larvae change color, 
becoming whiter in later molts with a 
white body dotted with black spots and 
long, black branching spines. 

When the time comes, the caterpillar 
stops eating, goes into a resting period 
and shrinks in size. It also pales in color, 


turning slightly brown. The caterpillar [> 
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then prepares for the next stage of life, 
the pupa. After it selects a proper 
location, a silk pad is literally sewn to the 
spot and the larva anchors its hooked rear 
proleg into the pad and drops head down. 
In a few hours the larva will shed its skin 
for the last time. 

The old skin slowly splits near the 
head as the caterpillar wiggles, and the 
damp, gooey mass of the chrysalis works 
its way out. Very light-brown in color, the 
soft chrysalis will darken and harden 
over the next few hours. While it does, 
several pairs of “gold” mirrors will 
develop in the recessed saddle area and 
thorns protrude over most of the surface. 

In about 11 days the chrysalis 
becomes nearly black and the yellow bars 
on the wings show through the thin walls 
of the chrysalis. The gold mirrors darken. 
The butterfly emerges. 

First sight of a newly emerged 
butterfly is not the beautiful creature one 
might expect. Most obvious are the limp 
and wrinkled wings. Before the wings 
harden, the butterfly pumps body fluids 
into veins and the wings take shape. After 
an hour or two, depending on a number 
of factors such as temperature and 
amount of sunlight, the butterfly takes to 
the air. It has two goals: to mate and to 
eat. 

Zebras don’t eat foliage, but survive 
on high-energy flower nectar and a 
protein-rich food source: pollen. No 
other family of butterflies is known to 
consume pollen. Careful observation of 
feeding zebras may reveal a yellow 
coating on the tongue near the head. 

This is pollen and is believed to be the 
reason zebras live as long as six or more 
months — a butterfly rarity. 

Stranger is the just audible rasping 
sound the chrysalis makes when dis- 
turbed. This would presumably frighten a 
would-be predator on the immobile 
chrysalis. 

Male zebras are an anxious bunch, 
sometimes mating with newly emerged 
females before they have time to dry their 
wings and take flight! @ 


Louis A. Maineza, Jr. is a writer 
based in Tampa, FL. 


Editor’s Note: Surrounded by a 
group of first-grade students gathered in 
a Tallahassee elementary school’s 
butterfly garden this spring, Governor 
Lawton Chiles designated the zebra 
longwing as the state’s official butterfly. 

“Like the butterfly, our children 
grow and change — and we want all our 
kids to come to school healthy, happy 


Representative Jack Tobin, of 
Margate, and Senator Howard Forman, 
of Pembroke Pines, sponsored the 
legislation designating the zebra 
longwing as Florida’s official butterfly. 
The garden where the ceremony took 
place was started with private help and a 
grant from the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


and ready to learn,” Governor Chiles 


said. 
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Image size is 11" X 17" 


EKxelusive Print Offer 


David Bollman’s painting of “Florida White-Tailed Deer” in this early morning scene is sure to win your 
heart. Each of these handsome prints are signed and numbered by the artist and are available exclusively through 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


For every $19 in new, renewal or gift subscriptions (plus $2 shipping & handling) we'll mail you one of 
these stunning prints. Take advantage of this offer today and get a wonderful gift for yourself. All orders must be 
prepaid: make check or money order payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


A subscription for MYSELF (or Gift Donor) Send a GIFT subscription to: 


Renewing? Please include your account number. 
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Mobility-Impaired 
Anglers 
Make Fishing Lines Fly 


Text and Photographs by Tom Broderidge 


earning to cast a fly rod can 
seem like a difficult task, 
especially if it has to be 
done from a wheel chair, so 
it’s understandable that many people who 
otherwise enjoy the outdoors have not 
gotten around to learning to fly-fish. 
That’s the reason why another fly-fishing 
instructor and I teamed up with the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (GFC) and volunteered to 
offer the north Florida area’s first 
Mobility-Impaired Fly-fishing Workshop. 

Tallahassean Lee Avirett and I both 
have more than 30 years of fly-fishing 
experience, and we each have taught 
hundreds of people to fly-cast. We felt 
that together we would be able to give a 
small group the attention necessary to get 
everyone casting in just a few hours. 

All we needed was enough fly- 
fishing equipment to supply a class and a 
place to hold the event. Luckily, the GFC 
provided both. 

The newly renovated Environmental 
Education Center in the Joe Budd 
Wildlife Management Area just west of 
Tallahassee proved to be a perfect 
location to hold a fly-fishing class. 
Cloistered in the middle of the manage- 
ment area’s 8,415 wooded acres, the 
education center offers a rustic setting 
that is easily accessible from Florida’s 
capital city. 

Features at the center include a large 
one-room log cabin to serve as a labora- 
tory for school field trips. There is also 
an adjacent open grassy area spacious 
enough for eight beginners to throw a fly 
line for the first time. A 15-acre pond is 
equipped with a wide wooden dock, and 
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two 125-foot long fingers of land jut out 
into the lake to allow a large number of 
people to fish at one time. All of the 
facilities are accessible to handicapped 
people. Although the center is normally 
used as a training facility for fourth 
through 10th-grade school groups to 
learn about wildlife and ecology, this 
March Saturday afternoon we had the 
place all to ourselves. 

The GFC also provided the fly- 
fishing equipment, and each participant 
had the use of an 8'/2-foot-long, medium- 
weight graphite fly rod strung with 
matching yellow, tapered fly line. 

The four-hour class first presented 
an overview of basic fly-fishing equip- 
ment and explained how to select the 
right outfit for specific fishing applica- 
tions and for dealing with certain 
disabilities. A longer fly rod, for ex- 
ample, can make it easier to cast a 
workable length of fly line when casting 
from a low-seated position. A spring- 
loaded automatic fly reel that can wind in 
line at the touch of a lever can be 
invaluable to an angler who has the use 
of only one hand. 


Out on the grass, students mastered 
the simple pick-up-and-put-down cast, 
and the roll cast, before learning to use 
their line hand in their fly-casting. Before 
long everyone was able to get line out by 
“shooting”, by allowing the fly line to 
slip through their fingers at just the right 
instant. Then they let the power of the 
cast pull fly line up from the loose pile at 
the caster’s feet, through the guides, and 
out toward the target where the additional 
line increased the distance of the cast. 

After only two hours, everyone was 
ready to try some fly-fishing for real, so 
we replaced the red yarn at the end of the 
leaders with real flies, including Wooly 
Buggers, foam bream bugs, streamers, 
and a nymph or two. Then we all headed 
over to the pond. 

Although the pond had been stocked 
with more than 10,000 hybrid sunshine 
bass and also contained other types of 
bass, bream and catfish, the weather had 
been near freezing until late morning, 
and the afternoon sunshine wasn’t 
enough to activate the fish. But fly- 
fishers don’t measure the quality of their 
experience simply by the numbers of fish 


caught, and the introduction to a new 
sport and the considerable skills that the 
participants were able to demonstrate 
was a success in themselves. 

“Events like this are great because 
they make it clear that sometimes the 
only thing stopping people from doing an 
outdoor activity is not knowing exactly 
how to do it,” says David Jones, one of 
the participants, and also the director of 
the Florida Disabled Outdoors Associa- 
tion, a state-wide, non-profit group 
whose aim is to promote accessible 
outdoor recreation. 

The Mobility-Impaired Fly-fishing 
Workshop was coordinated by Mike 
Spelman, a fisheries education specialist 
for the GFC, who says more workshops 
are planned for the future. @ 


Tom Broderidge is a free-lance 
writer living in Gadsden County who 
teaches fly-fishing and fly-tying. He is the 
author of the book Fly-fishing the Gulf 
Coast. 


Events like this are great because they make it clear that sometimes the only thing stopping people from doing an outdoor activity is 
not knowing exactly how to do it. 
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Text and Photographs 
by John A. Kumiski 


addles repeatedly push to 

the rear, leaving a trail of 

little whirlpools in the 

limpid water. In the 
stillness of the woods we hear a gar roll, 
a turkey scratching in the forest litter, the 
beating of wings both large and small. 
An osprey circles overhead, searching for 
a fish to call dinner. We’ re floating in a 
canoe on Rock Springs Run, a tributary 
of the Wekiva River. 

If you have a full day you can take a 
one-way trip down this central Florida 
stream, letting the gentle current do much 
of the work. The river’s character 
changes with the seasons of course, and 
the sights vary daily. 

You may see a dragonfly and a turtle 
today, or an otter and an alligator 
tomorrow. Spring and summer bring new 
green leaves and colorful flowers, red 
and yellow leaves rain down in autumn, 
and browns and grays dominate the 
winter landscape. 

The river wanders through an area 
rich in biological diversity and abun- 
dance. Easily observed birds include 
white ibis, herons, egrets, ospreys, 
vultures and snail-eating limpkins. 
Hawks, owls and wild turkeys fly along 
the waterway or forage along the banks. 
The river is full of fish, easily seen in the 
crystal waters. Mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, and of course insects all 
have their representatives here. 

A variety of botanical life pleases 
the eye. Wildflowers, including water 
lilies, pickerelweed and begonias grow 
along the banks or in the meadows. 
Lichens, Spanish moss, resurrection ferns 
and bromeliads drape the oak trees 
overhead. Cabbage palms and palmettos 
give a tropical feeling, and the vines of 
wild grape and Virginia creeper add a 
real sense of drama and mystery to the 
scene. 

Every turn brings new sights. The 
river’s beauty relaxes the soul, and all too 
soon the trip ends. “It’s good to be 
alive!” you think as you load the canoe 
onto the trailer. You feel thankful that 
such wonderful resources exist, and you 
start planning to return again to paddle 
along the Rock Springs Run. 
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ock Springs is Testeds in Kelly Park, an Orange County facility, 
north of Apopka. The canoe. launch is located at King’s Land: 

: ing, where rental canoes and a shuttle back upriver are availy 4 a 
able.cThey’re there-exers day‘from. 8-5, and the feature an eight-mile, Onié=. gf x 
way canoe trip a va rina, where’ their shuttle meets you. 4 
Camping is ayailabigaboth: ock Springs:State Reserve and the 
Wekiva Springs State mark 1 line an overnight camping trip: a distinct 
PSS bility: Reme r NO curate weekends audsholides : — 


times, my 
~ Fo get sae! go + Eak:, about 15 miles northwest of Oilando on S. R. 
‘441. Take S.R. 435 from S.R. 441. Gorsix miles to Kelly.Park Road, where 
you must go either left or right. Go right and ‘continue on_this road around 
the'stiarp left curve. There are only three right turns after this.and King’s 
Landing is the last one. Their phone number for more information is (407) 
~- 886-0859. 
For information on Wekiva Springs State Park or the Rock Springs 
State Reserve call (407) $84- 2009. 


the. Rock Springs Run — 
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What to Bring 


here aren’t any convenience stores 

along the river so bring what you need 

with you. If you bring your own canoe 
you Il need all the required safety equipment, 
including flotation vests. Rentals, of course, come 
supplied with all the required boating stuff. You’ ll 
need sunscreen, and quite possibly insect repel- 
lant. Something to drink is a necessity, and a 
picnic lunch adds a nice touch. Remember that no 
alcoholic beverages may be taken into a state 
park. Dress for the weather. 

Optional equipment might include a camera 
or a fishing rod. The waters hold several different 
species of sunfish, as well as largemouth bass. 
Pack things that shouldn’t get wet (like cameras) 
in waterproof containers. 

Remember to bring a sense of wonder, too. It 
will get a good work out on the Rock Springs 
Run. 


eechobee Bluegills 
Bad to the Bone 


Text and Photographs by Tim Tucker 


ert Fischer jokingly refers 
to these freshwater 
denizens as “Okeechobee 
bonefish.” 

Now, most anglers know that 
bonefish are those silvery streaks that are 
stalked by people crazy enough to pole 
miles of saltwater flats in search of only 
a handful of strikes a day. 

And while Lake Okeechobee is 
home to a few snook that have entered 
from the south throughout the 
Caloosahatchee River and taken up 
residence, can there somehow be a few 
lightning-quick bonefish in these shallow, 
weedy waters? 

When Fischer speaks of 
“Okeechobee bonefish,” he is referring to 
big open-water bluegills and the way he 
prefers to catch these tasty panfish during 
the late spring and summer. And while 
comparing a bluegill to a bonefish may 
seem like comparing a carp to a shark, he 
may have a point here. 

“T love bonefishing in the Keys,” 
Fischer says. “This is a miniature version 
of bonefishing.” 

Fischer may be right. 

This spring and summertime sport 
has all — well some — of the elements 
found with stalking bonefish. 

First of all, this type of bluegill 
fishing is done by sight-casting. After 
locating large strings of beds in the 
shallow and clear open-water areas of 
Florida’s Lake Okeechobee, Fischer and 
his clients drift with the wind (occasion- 
ally using a trolling motor) and look for 
big bluegills on the bed. With a pair of 
quality polarized sunglasses, it’s surpris- 
ingly easy to spot beds and then cast to 


F the fish standing guard. 
I've never seen a place where you can Like bonefishing, Fischer uses an 
h | : t bl : | | d artificial lure for this sport. The most 
catc aS many qua | y uegl S aS you O effective baits are small ('/s2- or '/16- 


ounce) spinnerbaits like the Beetle Spin, 
a long-time panfish offering. > 


here. 
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He is armed with an ultralight 
spinning outfit with 2- or 4- pound test 
monofilament. And the drag is set loose. 

So, once he spots the white oval- 
shaped nest, Fischer casts past the bed 
and then slow-rolls the tiny spinnerbait 
through it. It is unusual not to get a strike 
in this situation and the ensuing struggle 
from a big bluegill will actually strip line 
off of the small reel. 

“This is like sight-casting to bone- 
fish or redfish on the flats,” Fischer was 
saying as he swung another */:-pound 
copperheaded-bluegill into the boat — 
probably his 60th or 65th catch on this 
particular morning — which of course 
included plenty that were caught and 
released. “You're drifting along and 
casting to the beds or fish you can see 
and with this light line and almost no 
drag these big bluegill will pull line off 
like a small bonefish.” 

Call it what you will, but summer- 
time bluegill fishing on the “Big O” and 
other southern lakes is about the most 
dependable fishing known to man. 

From April through August, millions 
of bluegills bed in southern lakes, 
particularly in the open water. It is not 
unusual to find a line of beds as far as the 
eye can see. And when bluegills are 
protecting their beds, they can be easy to 
catch. 
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“People don’t realize just how good 
the bluegill fishing is in this lake in the 
summer,” says Fischer, who is in his 10th 
year of guiding at Roland Martin’s 
Clewiston Marina after guiding for six 
years on South Carolina’s famed Santee- 
Cooper reservoir. “Okeechobee is 
absolutely the best bluegill lake in the 
country as far as I’m concerned. 

“T’ve fished all over the south and 
I’ve caught bigger bluegills than 
Okeechobee produces, but I’ ve never 
seen a place where you can catch as 
many quality bluegills as you do here. 

“It’s nothing for the typical guide 
party to go out and catch SO bluegills 
each in a morning. And if you took the 
10 biggest out of each limit, they would 
weigh I1 or 12 pounds. There are big 
bluegills, averaging */s- to a pound. After 
you catch 50 or 100 (releasing all above 
the daily limit of 50), you are tired. And 
by the time you get through filleting 50 
bluegills, you’re really tired.” 

To make his bonefishing routine 
even more sporting, Fischer will often 
cast only to the larger bluegills, by- 
passing a couple of hundred smaller 
ones. 

To illustrate just how good the 
summertime bluegill fishing is on Lake 
Okeechobee, Roland Martin and I once 
spent two hours “Okeechobee bonefish- 


ing” in the middle of a stifling hot June 
day when the bass had simply refused to 
bite. Martin is best-known as the all-time 
bass tournament king, but, in reality, he 
loves to catch anything that bites. 

The fishing was so good that we 
forgot all about the blazing sun and its 
relentless heat while we drifted past a 
couple of miles of bluegill beds. In that 
two hours, we caught (and released) so 
many bluegills on small green, yellow 
and white Beetle Spins that we quit 
counting at 170. 

At one point, Martin caught a 
bluegill on 19 consecutive casts — and 
had as much fun as he’s ever had on the 
water. 

“The bass fishing is excellent in the 
summer and very underrated,” Martin 
says, “but this bluegill fishing is the most 
reliable fishing in the world.” 

Although you can catch bluegills 
year-round on the massive lake, summer 
is best not only because the fish are 
bedding, but the winds will start to calm 
and the water clears up. Those are 
important ingredients for trying to sight- 
cast to any game fish. 

A bright sun is also needed and, not 
surprisingly, the best bluegill action 
usually comes during the hottest portion 
of the day. Fischer usually takes his 
clients bass fishing for the first couple of 


Hooked on “Okeechobee bonefish,” Bert Fischer lands a beautiful bluegill. 


hours in the morning and then breaks out 
the ultralight tackle and heads for the 
open-water beds. 

“These offshore bluegill beds get 
almost no pressure,” Fischer says. “The 
vast majority of bluegill anglers on the 
lake just fish the rim canal and around 
the dynamite holes. 

“T really like the offshore bluegill 
fishing, though. I’m always alone out 
there. And I could guide for bluegills 
seven days a week for a month and never 
fish the same bed twice. That’s how 
many beds there are out there that 
nobody ever bothers.” 

Fischer isn’t exaggerating. 

It is not unusual to find strings of 


beds that start at the edge of a grass line 
and extend 400 yards into the middle of 
the open lake. You will find these huge 
lines of beds that being adjacent to a 
peppergrass bed in 2 feet of water and 
extend so far out into deeper water that 
they just disappear. The water at the outer 
end of these strings of beds is so deep 
that you can no longer spot the white 
beds. 

“You’ve got to figure that on a line 
of beds like this one, there’s thousands of 
bluegills,” Fischer says, his eyes scan- 
ning one such bed row. 

Finding the beds takes a little effort 
in the vast areas of open water. But once 
you locate a line of beds, you can often 


just drift along with the wind or your 
trolling motor and go from one row of 
beds to another. 

Besides the sporting aspect of this 
type of bluegill fishing, the clear water of 
summertime demands light line. The 
heaviest line you can usually get away 
with is 6-pound test, while 2-pound is the 
most productive and the most fun. 

The best approach after spotting a 
bed is to cast past the white oval and 
slowly retrieve the small spinnerbait (just 
fast enough to keep it off of the bottom). 
The fish will usually strike the lure once 
it enters the nest. 

This type of fishing requires some 
skill for casting accurately with light line 
and tiny tackle. But there are other ways 
to catch these fish. An effective way is to 
anchor upwind from the bed and throw 
crickets (with a couple of split-shot) to it. 
But the open water is usually so clear 
during these summer months that it is 
important to anchor far enough away to 
avoid spooking the bluegills. 

When you are casting artificial lures 
to beds in this clear water, it is important 
to remember to keep as quiet as possible 
and maintain a low profile. 

Since these open-water beds are 
found in relatively shallow water, this 
type of fishing is perfect for fly-rod 
enthusiasts. These protective spawners 
will often rise to the surface to inhale a 
small popping bug. A deadly fly-fishing 
trick for bedding bluegills is to cast a 
small rubber spider over the bed and 
allow it to sink to the bottom. 

During the summer, the bluegills 
will bed throughout the hottest months of 
the year. But they bed heavily around 
both the full and new moons. During 
those times, a 50-fish limit can be caught 
in an hour. 

That’s how good bonefish, er, 
bluegill fishing can be on Lake 
Okeechobee and other southern lakes. @ 


Tim Tucker is the co-author of the 
new book Bill Dance on Crappie. It is 
available from most Wal-Mart stores or 
can be ordered directly for $14.95 
postpaid from T.T. Outdoor Productions 
Corp., Rt. 2, Box 177, Micanopy, FL 
32667. 
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Bag Bigger B 


f you think of public land as 

crowded, or as a place where 

you ll only find a few, small 

deer, think again. On at least one 
public land tract in north Florida, the 
hunters are few, the deer are many, and 
they’re large as well. 

That place is the Moore’s Pasture 
Unit of the Point Washington Wildlife 
Management Area, a huge tract of land in 
Bay and Washington counties. There, a 
reduction in the number of hunters, as 
well as some limited trophy manage- 
ment, is producing good bucks and 
plenty of deer. 

In 1983, the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission (GFC) decided 
that different parts of Point Washington 
could be managed best by dividing it into 
two parts. Thus, Moore’s Pasture, as a 
separate unit, was born. 
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Fred Robinette, the GFC biologist 
who works on Moore’s Pasture, says the 
area is about 44,000 acres, compared to 
96,000 for the rest of Point Washington. 

“The area always was open to still 
hunting and to dog hunting where you 
could just go in anywhere,” he says. “In 
order to improve the quality of the hunt, 
and maybe get some bigger deer taken 
off the area, we gated and closed that 
44,000 acres as Moore’s Pasture. We 
provided only two entrances, one on the 
west and one on the east. We have 
mandatory check stations there, and we 
have different seasons than on Point 
Washington.” 

According to Robinette, the 1995- 
1996 general gun season ran through 
early February on the Point Washington 
WMA. On Moore’s Pasture, however, 
general gun season closed January 21. 


uUCKS 
at Moore’s Pasture 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


Management changes on Moore’s 
Pasture have taken place gradually. In 
1984, the area was limited to still hunting 
only. The following year, check stations 
were established, and general access to 
the area was closed off. 

“The area’s locked up all year except 
for hunting season,” Robinette says. “It’s 
open a week before archery season — in 
the middle of October — for scouting. 
Then it’s open for general gun season. 
Then we have just a couple of weekends 
for primitive weapons. It stays locked up 
the rest of the year, and nothing else 
takes place on it. We do have a spring 
gobbler season, and we run some 
volunteer check stations for that. But our 
turkey population is so low that it doesn’t 
get a lot of use.” 

So how has all this affected the deer 
population and the deer harvest? 


ae 


Robinette says that compared to the rest 
of Point Washington WMA, hunters take 
a higher percentage of large bucks. 

“The bucks are able to get a little bit 
older,” he says. “On public land, deer get 
a lot of pressure, and they don’t live too 
long. We keep a good crop of deer on 
most areas, but they stay pretty young. 
But by putting just those few restrictions 
on Moore’s Pasture, we’re getting bigger 
deer coming through the check station 
than from the rest of the area.” 

Biologists haven’t placed any point 
restrictions on the area. They do allow a 
limited antlerless deer harvest, partly to 
take some of the pressure off younger 
bucks, and partly so they can keep an eye 
on the age structure of the doe popula- 
tion. At one time, hunters were allowed 
to take a limited number of antlerless 
deer during the first part of the general 
gun season. In recent years, however, 
antlerless deer have been legal game only 
during archery season. 

Besides a dozen does taken annually 
by archers, hunters are killing about 100 
bucks per year on Moore’s Pasture. Until 
1988, hunters were taking around twice 
that many, 200 or so bucks a year. 

As far as the 1996-1997 season is 
concerned, Robinette doesn’t see many 
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changes occurring in either the hunting 
regulations or the deer herd itself. He 
says, however, that both the number and 
quality of deer on the WMA are improv- 
ing. 

“Quality hunt success, which we 
define as the number of adult bucks 
harvested per 1,000 man-days of hunting 
pressure, has risen steadily to the highest 
quality hunt success rates since 1987,” he 
says. 

The quality of the deer on Moore’s 
Pasture is somewhat surprising, given the 
habitat of the area. Most of the 44,000- 
plus acres — perhaps 38,000 to 39,000 
acres — is in pine plantation owned by St. 
Joe Paper. Though Robinette says St. Joe 
does a good job of managing the land to 
produce deer, a pine plantation is still a 
pine plantation, and its habitat is not 
notable for producing big, quality bucks. 

The rest of the area — the northwest 
corner — is called Pine Log State Forest. 
This region contains oak hammocks and 
other hardwoods which produce good 
mast for wildlife. There, the GFC main- 
tains a burning regime which enhances 
wildlife values; the timber on the area 
gets to considerable size. 

“It’s almost like you’re on two 
different tracts of land,” Robinette says. 
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“But once you learn to hunt the thick 
pine and the titi, those hunters who have 
hunted it year after year swear by it.” St. 
Joe is beginning to thin and open up 
some areas of the WMA, which should 
further enhance the deer quality. 

How good are the deer from Moore’s 
Pasture? Robinette says biologists 
consider anything with eight points or 
better on the WMA to be trophy quality. 
Most of the deer this size are 3!/2-years- 
old or older. 

Back when hunters were taking 200 
deer a year off this WMA, about 40 of 
them were eight points or better. In 
recent years, though, that number has 
risen to about 30 percent. 

“Adult bucks go about 125 pounds 
live weight,” Robinette says. “That’s a 
pretty-good-sized deer for here. They’ re 
representative of deer that are typical of 
flatwoods habitat, or of coastal deer.” 

Robinette cautions that several small 
tracts of land within Moore’s Pasture are 
closed to hunting. Along the southern 
border are five small plots of private 
land, and in the northwest corner, north 
of the check station, is another small 
privately-held area. 

Besides the shortened season, other 
restrictions apply to Moore’s Pasture. 
The first part of the general gun season is 
under quota permit. To get a permit, 
hunters must go through the random 
draw that takes place in June. 

If you’re interested in hunting on 
Moore’s Pasture during the Thanksgiving 
split (November 28 through December 1) 
or the first few days of the main season 
(December 14 through 22), apply 
through the quota hunt program. If you 
missed the June 11 deadline, don’t give 
up. Five hundred permits are available, 
and they don’t always go during the 
random draw. Any that are left will be 
awarded on a first-come, first-filled basis 
after June 11. If you’re interested in 
getting an antlerless deer permit, indicate 
that on the permit application when you 
apply. So for a decent chance at a good 
deer in the Panhandle, take a look at 
Moore’s Pasture. It’s well worth the trip. @) 


A contemporary outdoors woman, 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel covers hunting 
and other topics. 
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ometimes there’s nothing 

more relaxing than for a 

single mom and her 

daughter or son to toss a 
couple of fishing lines in a lake during a 
pleasant afternoon. They could fish for 
bass, bream or anything that comes 
along. 

It could also be an interval when 
catching a good time is as important as 
catching the real McCoy, and it doesn’t 
matter if they catch anything at all. The 
process of just having a line in the water 
and spending quality time in a relaxing 
activity with loved ones far outweighs 
snagging your game fish of choice. 

But visions of landing their favorite 
lunkers still dance through the heads of 
mothers like Julia Frazier and her son 
Joel. That’s just human nature. 

Julia and Joel often immerse 
themselves in physical and spiritual sides 
of fishing, at the lake in Tom Brown Park 
in Tallahassee, and elsewhere. It’s a great 
chance for mother and son to bond, 
sharing a common experience outside the 
predictable world of television program- 
ming. 

With fishing, you never know how 
the end is going to come out: there’s no 
director or script to obey. You just take 
your roll of the dice and see which way 
they turn up. 

And that’s part of the fun of the 
whole thing. When the fish aren’t biting, 
you can relax and chat quietly, if your 
spirit is so moved. When things start 
happening, it gets very exciting very fast. 
And unlike TV, the outcome is in the 
hands of mother nature. 

What it all boils down to, is that 
youngsters and their single parents share 
an activity together in the outdoors. And 
anytime that happens, both humans and 
nature profit when appreciation of our 
aquatic resources creates understanding 
and a protective spirit. 

Jenny Brock, a math teacher from 
Leon High School in Tallahassee, has 
taught many kids from single-parent 
homes how to fish. The above paragraph 
includes part of her philosophy behind 
teaching outdoor education. 

“The most exciting thing I think, was 
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Creating The Tie 
That Binds 


Single-Parent 
Fishing 


Text and Photograph by Frank H. Adams 


Both humans and nature profit when appre- 
ciation of our aquatic resources creates under- 
standing and a protective spirit. 


to see those kids in my outdoors educa- 
tion classes who went away to school and 
majored in environmental engineering,” 
Brock says. 

“One time I was paddling down the 
St. Marks River and I saw this power- 
boat coming upstream, and a former 
student waved and said, ‘Guess what 
Miss Brock, we picked up a whole bag of 
trash,” Brock says. “To me, if we can 
teach them the love of the out-of-doors, 
we can teach them to take care of it.” 

During an age when E-mail and 
automated phone systems with infernal 
answering menus seem to be increasing 
the psychological space between people, 
Brock thinks outdoors activities can help 
bridge that gap. 


“Single-parent fishing? I think it 
would give them and their children 
quality time together, shared experience 
and bonding,” she says. “There’s nothing 
like going out there together, having the 
picnic lunch together, and who cares if 
you catch fish? You’re getting out there 
and doing something together and 
sharing it.” 

Brock thinks it’s tougher to teach 
youngsters from single-parent homes 
because most of their energy is devoted 
to surviving current crises, and staving 
off the effects of former ones. But she 
has seen the salubrious effects of 
recreational fishing on both children and 
parents. 

“T had a couple of single parents 


that would come along on trips. They 
were just elated that their kids could 
participate in something like this,” Brock 
says. “They were surprised they could go 
out and have this much fun and it wasn’t 
expensive.” 

If single moms want to get involved 
with their children in fishing, but don’t 
know how to get started, Brock says to 
take responsibility and go into sporting 
goods stores or fishing departments in 
discount stores and ask plenty of ques- 
tions. 

“I'd also recommend they contact 
the Game And Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission (GFC) because they sponsor 
these things, like fishing programs for 
single parents and their kids, all the 
time,” Brock says. 

Scott Hardin, a fisheries biologist for 
the GFC, says that by encouraging 
single-parent fishing, they are trying to 
get away from two traditional roles. 

“The dad has been the one to 
introduce the child to fishing or hunting. 
Second, at least as far as licensed fishing, 
83 percent of our clientele is male, and 
we'd like to see the little girls take 
advantage of this too,” Hardin says. 

It’s no secret that of the great 
numbers of single-parent families in 
Florida, the majority are headed by 
women. “We're going to try to draw 
more single-parent families into this 
already established system,” Hardin says. 

“We try to work through the schools, 
we advertise our fishing derbies, and 
generally encourage kids to bring mom,” 
Hardin says. At derbies, often located in 
county or city parks, the GFC provides 
instruction and loans tackle to single 
parents and children if they don’t have it. 

“Single moms are having to fill the 
role traditionally played by fathers,” 
Hardin says. “If he’s not there to teach 
the kids to fish, we have to reach the 
single mom, try to put her there in a non- 
threatening atmosphere to carry on the 
fishing tradition.”@® 


Frank H. Adams is associate editor 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine. 


Julia Frazier and her son Joel. 


It’s no secret that of the great numbers of 
single-parent families in Florida, the majority 
are headed by women. 
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Blackmouth shiner (Notropis melanostomus) 


Florida Status: Endangered 
Federal Status: A candidate for listing with 
some evidence of vulnerability 


ee, he blackmouth shiner is 


picky about its living 

arrangements. Quiet, 

shallow backwaters 
connected to streams with clean waters 
and steep banks lined with aquatic 
vegetation are required for its survival. 

“This is probably a species that 
has a broader range than we know of 
right now, but more monitoring has to 
be done,” observed Dr. Steve Bortone, 
who teaches at the University of West 
Florida, in Pensacola. 

Streams, like Pond Creek, which 
flow into the Blackwater River, 
nurture these tightly packed schools of 
fish. Fifty to 4,800 fish may travel 
together in these dense groups. 

Bortone added that if their 
preferred habitat is destroyed, it would 
lead to their demise. Because develop- 
ment and urbanization of the Pan- 
handle is inevitable, he says maintain- 
ing these vital streams and their 
backwaters is crucial to the shiners’ 
existence. 

A species in the minnow family, 
blackmouth shiners have distinctly 
large eyes, thin embedded scales, with 
a strong upturned mouth and 10-12 
anal fin rays. They usually live for a 
year-and-a-half and sometimes 
delaying reproduction until their 
second summer. 

Between April and June, they 
begin to produce small eggs, and 
sometimes leave their offspring behind 
to fend for themselves. Other times, 
they stick around to raise their young. 
Peak spawning for this freshwater fish 
occurs during July. 

In 1990, a population of 
blackmouth shiners was discovered in 
the Pascagoula River in Mississippi — 
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a good sign that more schools were 
waiting to be found. Bortone observed 
thousands of the shiners during his 
two-year study in the Blackwater 
River system of northwest Florida and 
estimated they may abound in higher 
numbers than scientists previously 
believed. 

Bortone had to limit the number 
of specimens he actually kept to those 
“damaged by collecting.” As the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(GFC) prohibits the intentional killing 
of a vulnerable species for any reason. 

“You can go to a place and find 
that they’ ve disappeared when actually 
they moved further upstream because 
of urban development,” says Gray 
Bass, a fisheries biologist at the GFC 
Blackwater Fisheries Research and 
Development Center in Holt. 

Finding the inch-and-a-half 
minnow can be a daunting task. Bass 
says you might need a pair of polar- 
ized glasses to cut off the glare from 
the water so they can be spotted. Once 
you train your eyes to see through the 


water, compact schools are easy to 
spot. 

The Conservation and Recre- 
ational Lands Program receives site 
information on the shiner from the 
Florida Natural Areas Inventory 
(FNAD). This database provides 
information on all of Florida’s natural 
resources. Dan Hipes, a zoologist with 
FNAI says there are no specific efforts 
being made to maintain the areas 
where shiners are located but echoes 
Bortone’s advice for monitoring their 
surroundings. 

“The thing that should be done is 
protection of the watershed because 
the shiner is dependent on the sur- 
rounding water quality,” says Hipes. 

“Their limited habitat is being 
destroyed,” says Bortone. “If we look 
hard enough, we’d probably find 
amphibians and other communities 
associated with the blackmouth shiner 
living in the same area.” @) 


— Michelle Abdul-Samaad 


S. A. BORTONE 
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How To Be A Friend to Florida Wildlife 


A contribution to the Wildlife Foundation of Florida helps the habitat, health and well-being 
of Florida's fish, wildlife and their environments. 

The not-for-profit foundation was created to provide assistance, funding and promotional 
support for the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s charge of effectively manag- 
ing the state’s wildlife resources. Your support of the Wildlife Foundation of Florida will enable 
the foundation to fund projects designed to protect, improve or acquire habitat, advocate man- 
agement principles that help protect or enhance fish and wildlife resources, support research 
based upon sound biological principles and help fund projects that encourage all Floridians 
to become advocates and investors for our natural resources. 


How to Introduce a Friend to FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


To express our thanks for supporting our vital mission, the Wildlife Foundation of Florida will 
give you or a friend a one-year subscription to the informative and colorful FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
magazine. The award-winning magazine will soon celebrate its 50th year of entertainment, 
education and service to the Florida recreation and conservation communities. 

For contributions of $100 or more the Wildlife Foundation of Florida will send you or your 
designee a one-year subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine. 

Simply enclose your contribution of $100 or more with the name and address of the person 
you wish to send a one-year subscription of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. If it is a gift, we'll senda 
card to the recipient with your name as the contributor to the foundation and donor of the sub- 


scription. 


Contribution to Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. 


Print Your Name Date 
Address 
City, State, Zip Code 


L Send me the one-year subscription. 
OR 
C] Please send a gift subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE in my name to: 


Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip Code 


Mail to: The Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. 
L. Ross Morrell, Registered Agent 
620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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